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Communicated for “ The Friend.” * 
LETTERS FROM EUROPE. NO, Il. 


Paria, 9 mo. 1834. 
My DEAR CousIN, 

Could I describe the many grand, curious, 
beautiful, and strange objects which continu- 
ally present themselves to the eye of a stranger 
in Paris, I should find no difficulty in filling my 
sheet, but thou’ must recollect that the ob- 
ject of my visit here permits me to take only 
a passing view of them, and still less can I af- 
ford to devote many hours at the writing desk. 
An agreeable French lady came to the hotel 
this evening from the country, with two lively 
little daughters, and a cousin, whom she has 
brought to a boarding-school in the city. I 
have been much amused and delighted with 
their sprightly artless manners, and animated 
conversation. While their mother was out 
they spread a table with several kinds of grapes, 
pears and cakes, not forgetting a bottle or two 
of excellent light wine, and when she returned, 
they invited me to partake of their supper. I 
did so, and have passed several hours with 
them very agreeably, though my own smattering 
of the French language and the awkwardness 
of conversing through an interpreter lessens 
my pleasure. lam now writing and talking 
alternately ; whether this will have a tendency 
to brighten my ideas and descriptions, thou 


the Parisians, I presume, differ, in many re- 
spects, from those “in the departments; and 
the former, I fear, will suffer from a compari- 
son, in regard to domestic enjoyments and 
moral rectitude. I have not, it is true, had an 
opportunity of becoming intimately acquainted 


with either; but when [| see the gardens of| gaiety. 


the Tuileries, the Luxembourg, and the Palais 
Royal, the cafés, the restaurateurs, and the 
Boulevards, thronged with tens of thousands 
from morning till midnight, eating, drinking, 
dancing, singing and conversing, and am told 
that these have no other home, though they may 
have houses and large establishments ; I think 
I have strong ground to believe that they know 
little of what we call the comforts of home, 
and the sweet, heartfelt pleasures of private 
social intercourse. Yet all here is apparently 
enjoyment,—all are gay and lively,—pleasure 
and hilarity are the order of every day. 


A citizen of Paris is quite unable to conceive! from east to west about six miles. The width 
how life can be supported in the quiet, dull,| of the river is from 140 to 270 yards, and be- 
monotonous routine of English domestic habits, | ing from 15 to 20 feet below the surface of the 


—he would feel surrounded by vacuity. 
on the contrary, an Englishman or an Ameri- 
can, with all his gravity, will readily adopt the 
customs and the principles of French society. 
An anecdote related by Hannah More in one of 
her letters lately published in England, affords 
a striking instance of the great change which 
can be, and generally is, effected in the feel- 
ings and the moral views, by a short residence 
in Paris. 

‘A lady who attended her husband, who 
went in an official character to France, svon 
afier her arrival wrote to a friend how very 
painful every thing she saw and heard was to 
her,—the levity, the round of pleasure, the de- 
secration of the Sabbath; in short, the whole 
frivolous and vicious routine: her life was 
such, that she longed to return home. They 
were recalled to London about a year after. 
Before her departure, she wrote to the same 
friend that she was grieved to be forced to quit 
a place so truly delightful, and tha: she should 
not leave without the deepest regret, those 
amiable people whom perhaps, she might see 
no more! So it is when we cultivate famili- 
arity with sin. 

“ We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 

Already do I begin to experience the wither- 


But, |streets, it is walled on both sides with massive 


stones, forming wide and beautiful quays or 
avenues on each side. More than twenty 
bridges are built over it, several of cast iron, 
from some of which the views along the river 
are magnificent beyond description ; compris- 
ing the the palaces of the Louvre and the Twi- 
leries, the noble gardens of the latter, the 
Champs Elysees, the Chamber of Deputies, and 
the Place de la Concordo, where, during the 
reign of terror, the guillotine was erected and 
thousands beheaded, among whom were Louis 
XVI., Marie Antoinette, and Louis Philippe 
Joseph, Duke of Orleans, father of the present 
king. After a very winding course of 250 
miles, the Seine enters the sea at Havre. The 
tide rises but a short distance above Rouen, 
and only small steamboats can run from thence 
to Paris, performing the journey in about three 
days. From the hills which surround Paris, 
and which are covered with beautiful villages, 
gardens and vineyards, many fine views are 
obtained of the city. Its prevailing complexion 
is almost white ; the houses being of brick, 
stuccoed or painted, or of a pale yellow free- 
stone. Wood is used for fuel, and, of course, 
the buildings are not so much discoloured by 
smoke as in England, nor do we here inhale 


ing and unholy influence of the fascinating | the dense, offensive fogs of London, however 
temptations which surround me; and I have |°UT moral perceptions may discover an atmo- 


seen enough to convince me, that no American 


sphere tainted with the breath of impurity, and 


parent who is acquairited with the customs, the |4ank with the mists and clouds of infidelity. 
tone of feeling, the criterions, | cannot say| The population of Paris is about 800,000, ex- 


principles of morality which prevail, and fee}s 
interested for the immortal happiness of his 
children, can send them here to finish their 





clusive of strangers and troops,—little more 
than half that of London. Fifty years before 
the Christian era, Julius Cesar found on the Isle 


education. I should feel it a solemn duty to|f the Palace, which lies in the river, in the 
must decide. The manners and customs of|press this sentiment upon any of my friends|Ce?tre of the city, a village of rude huts, inha- 


who would contemplate such a step. It is said, | b 


that, through the operation of several causes, 
a great change has taken place in the charac- 


| 
| 


ited by the fierce Gauls. This was destroyed 
during the war, but was rebuilt by Caesar, and 
remained five hundred years under the Ro- 


ter and habits of the French nation ; that its) 93, through whose policy and laws a change 


long sufferings, both nationally and individually, 


was soon effected in the manners of the bar- 


have modified its former levity and thoughtless| barians. About the year A. D. 250, the Gos- 


Happy will it be for France, if this 
reformation be permitted to advance. Does 
not the same Almighty Ruler and Judge who 
doomed Sodom and Gomorrah to sudden de- 
struction for their sins, still reign over the 
kingdoms of the earth, and mark the forgetful- 
ness and wickedness of man; and have not 
his judgments been signally manifested on this 
nation? There was a time when it might have 


pel was first preached here, and a Christian 
temple was erected and dedicated to St. Ste- 
phen, (now the cathedral Notre Dame,) on the 
spot where human blood had been sacrificed 
by the Gauls, and an altar built to Jupiter by 
the Romans. That miserable village has given 
place to a city whose power and influence are 
exercised, whether for good or for evil, in an 
extraordinary manner and degree over a large 


been almost literally said of France as it was of portion of the earth, through its fashions and 
Egypt in the day of Moses :—“ There was not| fvllies, its talents and philosophy, its literature 


a house where there was not one dead.” 
Paris is in the midst of a great valley, on 


both sides of the Seine, which runs through it}and Rouen, are irregular and narrow, and, 


and language. 
The streets of Paris, like those of Havre 



























last 60 days, there are large irregular columns 
of plaster or gypsum, and a plaster roof sup- 
porting the ground above, the interior elay 
for 40 or more feet in some directions having 
been washed away. Into these openings near 
100 cords of wood were thrown, but all dis- 
appeared. From all the borings and the mos' 
careful observation, it is evident, at this place, 
that both the sand-stone and plaster are above, 
and of more recent formation than the muriate 
of soda. 

The crater-like sides of the transition rocks 
exposed around Saltville, at some points, into 
which the plaster. never intrudes, has given 
rise to a conjecture, that at some ancient pe- 
riod, the plain on which stands Saltville, was 
as high as the adjacent hills; and that by a 
dissolution of the saline substratum which the 
river (being lower) may have received, the up- 
per earth gave way, throwing the rocks into 
their present disjointed state, and the surface 
of all which has been leveled by the washings 
from the hills, and by the imperceptible work- 
ings of time; and this conjecture would seem 
to be supported by the numerous bones and 
teeth of the mastodon and other animals found 
at any depth yet approached, 

The surface of the salt water being some 
thirty feet higher than the river water, has sug- 
gested to Mr. Anthony, the use of a syphon, 
half a mile in length to draw the water from 
the well, without a force pump ; and the fecil- 
ity of conveying the water to wood, or more 
convenient points of navigation, is now clearly 
tested by its transfer in tubes two miles. Salt 
at the works is now reduced to two cents per 
pound, which will no doubt, cause more eco- 
nomy to be used in its manufacture and trans- 
portation ; so far, there appears, however, to 
have been no advantage taken of the great 
evaporating improvements used at the salines 
in New York, or the sugar factories of the 
South. At Saltville, the furnaces are trenches 
dug in the earth, the kettles several inches 
thick—the furnace doors large and open, and 
placed under open sheds ; and in some instan- 
ces streams of fresh water sweeping from the 
hills, issue out of the furnace flues ; but doubt- 
less the present proprietors will make the ne- 
cessary improvements. ‘The salt made is free 
from all impurity, its crystals are large by 
slow, and fine by rapid evaporation ; and white 
and brilliant, and when thrown from the bas- 
ket, soon becomes as dry as corn meal; never 
deliquescing or giving off any water, even in 
the wettest weather. No settling or clarifying 
process is necessary, the water being a clear 
semi-transparent, somewhat whitish fuid; which 
after being released from its great pressure in 
the deep parts of the well, seems incapable of 
holding in solution, the former quantity of sa- 
line material. The slight excess of muriatic 
acid over the soda is united jn the boiling with 
some free gypsum, and precipitated to the bot- 
tom, where, attaching itself to the metal and 
becoming heated, additions of salt are con- 





necessary, the salt, being deposited as soon as 
milk warm, is tliree or four times daily ladied out 
of kettles of 96 gallons each. At present, 
meadow lands, pasture and farming to the ex- 
tent of 2,500 acres, appears to be in use; a 
sawmill, two gristmills, and about 100 persons 
and as many horses, compose the force of the 
place ; but as the market is limited, and not 
more than four cords of wood are necessary 
to make 100 bushels of salt, the apparatus of 
the place is unnecessarily large and wasteful. 

The gypsum-beds on the Saltville lands are 
perhaps the most convenient and abundant in 
the world, being only five to ten feet from the 
surface of the earth, and of the very best qua- 
lity. Hundreds of boats and wagons could be 
usefully employed in its transportation, as the 
whole lands of. this interior country are admi- 
rably adapted to its use. 

There are few places in the world which| 
can vie with Saltville in beauty and novelty of 
scenery—the extended meadows, rich ridges, | 
high conical peaks, mountain coves, clear| 
springs, and the remarkable verdure covering | 
the soil, set off to great advantage the neigh- 
bouring lofty Clinch mountain. The Chil- 
howee springs are in the vicinity, and often the 
summer visiters add new interest, in their pur- 
suit of pheasants, deer, foxes, and other game. 
The fish, mutton, and beef are superior to any 
elsewhere to be found, all in the same region; 
but why praise a country hardly ever thought 
of abroad, except in connection with imagin- 
ed mountains and wild beasts ? 















































From the Philadelphian. 
WRECK OF THE ALBION. 


We have long since determined to keep! 
alive in memory the loss of the ship Albion, 
and the preservation of Wm. Everhart, of 
West Chester, an estimable man, whom ree 
dence almost miraculously rescued, with eight! 
mariners, when all the other passengers were | 
drowned. It is well for all who go down to) 
the sea in ships to remember that the great; 




















is of the Lord. Millions, indeed, traverse the 
ocean in safety, but thousands perish in a 
watery grave; and who of us is sure that such 
may not be his lot ? 

The editor has himself been.a night on the 
flood during a tremendous hurricane, when 
for hours more than sixty persons were dread- 
ing instant death from being dashed against a 
cliff, and buried in the waters at its base: he, 
therefore, and every one who has ever been in 
a similar situation, can sympathise with the 
few survivors of that dreadful wreck which oc- 
curred on the coast of Ireland on the night o 
the 2ist of April, A. D. 1822. 

We republish the account given by Wm. 
Everhart himself. 

“The storm of the day, it was supposed 
was over; we were near to the coast, and all 
hands flattered themselves, that in a short time 
stantly made, till it endangers breaking the) they should reach their destined harbour; but 
kettle, and is very difficult (once weekly) to} about 9 o'clock in the evening a heavy sea 
separate from the iron by pick-axes. In the|struck the ship, swept several seamen from 
whole process of manufacturing this water, no| the deck, carried away her, masts and stove in 
trace of iodine or bittern water is to be found/ her hatchways, so that every wave which passed 































































—and no species of settling or clarifying is| over her ran into the hold without any thing to| most of us with the iron grasp of death, aug- 


stop it. The railings were carried away, and 
the wheel which aided them to steer. In short, 
that fatal wave left the Albion a wreck. She 
was then about twenty miles from shore, and 
Capt. Williams steadily and coolly gave his 
orders. He cheered the passengers and crew 
with the hope that the wind would shift and 
before morning blow off shore. The sea was 
very rough, the vessel unmanageable; and the 
passengers were obliged to be tied to the 
pumps that they might work them. All who 
could do no good on deck retired below, but 
the water was knee deep in the cabin, and the 
furniture, floating about, rendered the situation 
dangerous and dreadful. 

‘* All night long the wind blew a gale directly 
on shore, towards which: the Albion was drift- 
ing at the rate of about three miles an hour. 
The complete hopelessness of our situation 
was known to few, except Capt. Williams. 
The coast was familiar to him; and he must 
have seen in despair and horror throughout 
the night, the certainty of our fate. At length 
the ocean dashing and roaring upon the pre- 
cipice of rocks under the. lee of the ship, told 
us that the hour was come. Capt. W. sum- 
moned all on deck and briefly told us that the 
ship must soon strike; it was impossible to 
preserve her. We were crowded about the 
forecastle, our view curtained by the darkest 
night I ever beheld, surrounded by waves run- 
ning mountains high, propelled by a tremen- 
dous storm towards an iron-bound shore. The 
rocks, whose towering heads appeared more 
than a hundred feet above the level of the sea, 
against whose sides the mighty waves beat 
with unremitting fury, by their terrific colli- 
sion gave the only light by which we were 
enabled to see our unavoidable fate and final 


| destruction. The sea, beating for ages against 


this perpendicular precipice, has worn large 
caverns into its base, into which the waves 
rush violently with a sound re-echoing like 
distant thunder, then running out in various 
directions, form whirlpools of great force. 
For a perch or two from the precipice, rocks 


deep is proverbially faithless, and that safety| rise out of the water, broad at bottom, and 


sharp at top: on one of these, just at the grey 
of dawn, the Albion first struck. The next 
wave threw her further on the rock. The 
third further still; until nearly balanced, she 
swung round and her stern was driven against 
another, nearer in shore. In this situation 
every wave making a breach over her, many 
were drowned on deck. It is not possible to 
conceive the horrors of our situation. The 
deadly and relentless blast impelling us to 
destruction; the ship a wreck—the raging of 
the billows against the precipice on which 
we were driving—the sending back from the 
caverns and the rocks the hoarse and melan- 
choly warnings of death—dark, cold and wet; 
—in such a situation the stoutest heart must 
have quailed in utter despair. When there is 
a ray of hope there may be a corresponding 
buoyancy of spirit. When there is any thing 
to be done, the active man may drown the 
sense of danger while actively exerting him- 
self; but here there was nothing to do—but 
to die. Every moment might be considered 
the last. Terror and despair seized upon the 
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THE FRIEND. 








mented Ly the wild shrieks of the females, ex-| 


pressive of their terror. Major Gough, of the 
British army, remarked, that “ Death, come 


Communicated for “The Friend.” | and they expressed great thankfulness to the 
SCHOOLS FOR COLOURED PERSONS. (association for the advantages the school had 


The second number of the present volume| afforded them. 





as he would, was an unwelcome messenger,/ of “The Friend,” contains an account of an 


The following extract from the report of the 







but we must meet him as we could.” Very | association among Friends in this city for the Association for the Instruction of Coloured 
little was said by others; the men waiting the free instruction of adult coloured persons.) Women, gives an account of their efforts dur- 
expected shock in silence. General Lefebvre| This society is still endeavouring to promote}the past year. 






































Desnouetts, during the voyage, had evidently 
wished to remain without particular observa- 
tion, and to prevent his being known, besides 
taking passage under a feigned name, had 
suffered his beard to grow during the whole 


| 





the benevolent object for which it was insti-| “On the 30th of ninth month, 1834, we 
tuted ; the more recent operations of it are| opened our school in Green’s Court. In the 
detailed in the following abstract from the) northwestern part of the city, a room in Ches- 


last report of its executive committee. | 


A school for coloured men was opened on 


ter street was taken for the purpose, and a 
school opened there about the middle of the 


voyage: he had the misfortune before the ship) the 1st of tenth month last, in the Willing’s| 10th month. 


struck to be much bruised, and one of his arms 
was broken, which disabled him from exertion, 
if it could have been availing. 





alley school house, the use of which was again 
kindly granted to us for the purpose. The 
person who had filled the station the two pre- 


These schools were continued in operation 
from that time until the 6th of third month, to 
the satisfaction of ‘the association. During 


“ Perceiving now that the stern was higher|ceding sessions was re-engaged as teacher.! that period 252 women have partaken more or 


out of water, and that the sea had less power| As it was thought important that the scholars, | 


in its sweep over it, I went aft; and saw that 
the bottom had been broken out of the ship. 
The heavy articles must have sunk, and the 
cotton and lighter articles were floating around, 
dashed by every. wave against the rocks. 


‘‘ Presently the ship broke in two, and all 
those who remained near the bow, were lost. 
Several from the stern of the ship had got on 
the side of the precipice, and were hanging by 
the crags as they could. Although weakened 
by previous sickness and present suffering, I 
made an effort and got upon the rock, and 
stood on one foot, the only hold that I could 
obtain. I saw several around me, and among 
the rest Col. Prevost, who observed on seeing 
me take my station, ‘here is another poor 
fellow !’ but the waves rolled heavily against 


us, and, often dashing its spray fifty feet over) 


our heads, gradually swept those who had 
taken refuge one by one away. One poor fel- 
low losing his hold, as he fell caught me by 
the leg, and nearly pulled me from my place. 
Weak and sick as | was, I stood several hours 
on one foot on a little crag, the billows dash- 
ing over me, benumbed with cold. 

** As soon as it was light, and the tide ebbed 
so as to render it possible, the people descended 
the rocks as far as they could, and dropped a 
rope which I fastened round my body, and was 
drawn out to a place of safety. 





most of whom were in the rudiments of learn- 
ing, should have as much personal attention 
as possible, endeavours were used to have two 
assistant teachers always in attendance at the 
school. The very limited number of members 
of the association, has, however, rendered it 
difficult to keep up the requisite supply. The 
usefulness of the work in which we are en- 
gaged, and the importance of efficient aid in 


co-operation of a much larger number of 
friends. 








| progress in it. 





The names of 120 scholars have been en- 
tered at this school ; and the number in at- 
tendance has averaged about thirty. Their 
orderly deportment, and the deep interest 
many of them manifested in their studies, 
have afforded:us encouragement and satisfac- 
tion. 
not a striking improvement in most of the 


| scholars—particularly in reading and arith- 


jmetic. To the latter study they have gene- 
| rally paid more attention than heretofore, and 


‘several of them have made an encouraging 


‘This schoo] was closed on the 26th of the 
second month; on which occasion several of 
the scholars expressed their gratitude to the 
association for affording them the means of 
instruction. One of them in particular men- 


“ After witnessing the loss of all my fellow/tioned, that the school had proved a great 
passengers, twenty-two in number, I was thus/ blessing to him, by enabling him to peruse 
rescued, together with eight of the ship’s crew.| the contents of the inspired volume. 


It would be needless for me to bestow any en- 


According to the direction of the associa- 








There has been a very perceptible, if: 

















comiums upon the well known hospitality of| tion, a school was opened in the western part 
the Irish—they could not have treated me| of the city, on the 15th of the tenth month 
more tenderly if I had been a brother. Of the|last. The use of the Adelphi: school house 
passengers and crew, consisting of fifiy-four,|on Wager street, was gratuitously afforded us 
forty-six were drowned, only eight were saved.| for the purpose. At the commencement of 
and of the cabin passengers, I was the only|the school a teacher was engaged to take 
one thet escaped. Such a terrible wreck and! charge of it, but the number of scholars prov- 
loss of lives, and, on my part, such a miraculous] ing small it was soon thought unnecessary to 
preservation, exciled the public sensibility continue the expense of his salary. Accord- 
throughout Europe and America. When [| ingly the committee took upon themselves the 
landed at Liverpool, it was difficult for me to| immediate oversight of the school, and con- 
get along the streets, the peopie crowded round| tinued it in the same manner until it was 
m such numbers to see the only passenger|closed. There were 43 names entered on the 
saved from the wreck of the Albion.”’ list, and the number of scholars who attended 
averaged about nine. Most of them were very 
destitute of learning when they entered, but 
a general, and in one or two cases, even a 
rapid improvement was soon perceptible. The 
deportment of the scholars was exemplary ; 


agent Appointed. 
Frederick Staunton, Waynesville, Ohio. 


less of the instruction afforded—manifesting 
an earnest desire to learn: and the improve- 
ment of many of them has far surpassed our 
expectations. Some who commenced with 
their letters at the opening of the school, can 
now spell and read. The improvement in writ- 
ing, has also been very satisfactory. We be- 
lieve that those who have been accustomed 
from their childhood, to read and write, can 
form no idea of the importance of these ac- 


prosecuting it, would hold out, we should) quirements, in the estimation of these poor 
hope, sufficient inducements to secure the| women. 


It has been grateful to us to witness the in- 
terest they have manifested in the Holy Scrip- 
tures; many of them being able to repeat a 
whole chapter in the beginning of each week, 
and we have believed that other advantages 
than mere school learning will result from the 
attendance of these schools. The reading, 
and other instruction of a moral and religious 
nature, has appeared to be very acceptable to 
many of them. 


From the preceding statements, it appears 
that our united efforts have extended to 415 
coloured persons more or less opportunity for 
acquiring knowledge. Jt is true that the aver- 
age attendance compared with the whole num- 
ber of scholars has been small. But this, 
however, is not generally to be attributed toa 
want of interest in their studies. A large pro- 
portion of our coloured population cannot give, 
however anxious to do so, a regular attendance 
atschool. Some of them are seamen ; and of 
consequence continually liable to be called 
away ; and many others can only leave their 
employment one or two evenings in the week. 
The irregular attendance of the scholars is a 
serious obstacle to their progress in learning ; 
and it might in some measure be obviated, if 
those who employ coloured persons in their 
families, would permit and encourage them to 
embrace every suitable opportunity of improve- 
ment. A more general care in this respect, 
would have a salutary influence on our 
schools. 


In conclusion, we can not but hope, that the 
efforts of the association have been so blessed 
that permanent benefit will result-from them. 
To us, it will afford sufficient cause for thank- 
fulness, if our feeble exertions can do any 
thing, to hasten the coming of that day, when 
Ethiopia shall yet more conspicuously stretch 
out her hands unto God. 


Philadelphia, 4th month, 1836. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
GEORGE WHITEHEAD. 
Continued from page 108. 


If a query relative to the faithful attendance) 
of religious meetings, similar to that which is 
contained in our discipline, had been addressed | 
to our early Friends during the period of their; 
persecutions, they might have found what many) 
would have deemed a sufficient excuse for ab- 
senting themselves, in the cruelties and hard-| 
ships to which their attendance exposed them. 
They went with life, liberty, and estate in| 
their hands, with every probability that one or'| 
all would be wrested from them ; yet guch was, 
their zeal, and such their sense of the benefits| 
to be derived from the performance of this, 
Christian duty, that they were prepared to) 
part with all, rather than relinquish the public| 
assembling with their fellow-believers for the 
purpose of Divine worship. 


When we contrast the low and defective re-| ness and abuse of the officers and military. It 


plies to this important query which are now 
given by most meetings, with the constancy 
and diligence of our forefathers, and take into 
consideration the great advantages which we 
possess, exclusive of all outward molestations, 
the prospect which it gives of the lukewarm- 
ness and unconcern of many of our members 
is indeed deeply affecting. Can we wonder 
that such as neglect this reasonable service, 
wither in a religious sense, and become as 
* trees twice dead, plucked up by the roots,” 
or that the influence of their example is like 
an infectious excrescence on the body, which 
taints and corrupts those around them. 

After all that we have known, and in despite 
of the manifold mercies poured upon the So- 
ciety and its members individually, if our in- 
gratitude to the Author of all good is so great, 
what can we expect but that we shall dwindle 
and degenerate as a people, lose the life and 
virtue of religion, and fall upon the barren 
waste of that mountain, where it is declared 
there is neither dew nor rain, hor fields of 
offering ? 

In that part of George Whitehead’s life 
which we have reached, he dwells at some 
length on the trials which he and his brethren 
endured in the attendance of their meetings 
for worship, and it will not, [ trust, be either 
unprofitable or uninteresting to the readers of 
“ The Friend,” if they accompany him through 
a brief sketch of some of the scenes in which he 
was a sufferer. 

One means to which their persecutors re- 
sorted with a view of deterring them from 
assembling, was to lock up the meeting-houses 
and prevent their entrance. Instead of going 
away, Friends quietly stodd around or near 
the meeting-house doors, which attracted the 
attention of passengers, and thus a large as- 
sembly would. soon be collected. A minister 
who was present and felt his mind engaged, 
would step upon a bench or chair, or other 
elevated place which might be convenient, and 
boldly preach the gospel to the audience in the 
presence of the officers or soldiery ; the sound 
of his voice would draw more hearers, and 


own sufferings, animated and encouraged their 


down and burried away to prison, when another 
would quickly take his place; and thus four 
or five, or more, one after another, would 
be led away to jail, innocent sufferers for 
preaching the gospel of Christ to the people. 
During the existence of the conventicle act, 
the holding of- religious meetings in the streets 
and roads became a common thing in England, 
for so fully were Friends persuaded that the 
performance of public worship to the Almighty 
was a duty from which no human power could 
exempt, or {ought to restrain, them, that they 
persevered through every difficulty. ‘The city 
of London and other large places where there 
were several meeting-houses, often presented 
the singular spectacle of three or four or more 
large peaceable assemblies of Friends, con- 
vened in the streets, waiting on the Lord in 
stillness, save when some one was engaged to 
proclaim the truth to the people, or when their 
silent devotions were interrupted by the rude- 


often happened that some of the nobility or 
others of the higher class riding by in their 
carriages, and hearing a Friend preaching, 
would stdp to listen, and in some instances 
the impressions thus made proved of lasting 
benefit. In the great publicity thus given to 
their meetings and principles, Friends found 
an abundant harvest, many being convinced 
and brought to join the Society. Thus the 
church increased under suffering, and the fire 
of persecution being too hot for the lukewarm 
and insincere, it was composed of. persons 
who could say “ We have left all to follow 
Thee,” and whose integrity and uprightness 
were not to be shaken even’ by the loss of life 
itself. 

Nor was this devotion to the cause of Christ 
confined to age or sex. Women of delicate 
health, who had been tenderly brought up, and 
accustomed to all the comforts which wealth 
could procure, and to the kind and endearing 
attentions of fond relations and friends, cheer- 
fully hazarded their all for the sake of meeting 
with their fellow-professors to worship God ; 
and when rudely assailed, and beaten even to 
shedding of their blood and cruelly maiming 
them, they patiently and meekly endured it, 


NS 


| prison. 


were then lying in jail; to see their reverent 
waiting on God, their tenderness of spirit, the 
tears trickling down their cheeks, till in some 
instances the floor was wet with them, and to 
hear the voice of supplication or praise which 
some were at times engaged to put up to their 
Heavenly Father, for preservation amid the 
trials and afflictions which awaited them and’ 
their dear parents, or in grateful acknow- 
ledgment of that goodness and mercy which 
had so marvellously strengthened them to per- 
severe thus far, and to “ glorify the Lord God 
as in the fires.” 

Nor did these little warriors in the -Lamb’s 
army shrink from suffering, but as good sol- 
diers of Jesus Christ joyfully endured hardship 
for his cause sake. ‘Though the law exempted 
all under sixteen years of age, yet little respect 
was paid to it, and some as young as twelve 
were called to prove their love and allegiance 
to the Lord, by enduring the hardships of a 
Two boys, one about thirteen and 
the other nearly sixteen years old, were haled 
out of a meeting at Mile Ends, and taken be- 
fore an officer. Some one who was present 
suggested that they were not within the age 
prescribed by law, and therefore not punishable, 
but he sternly replied, “ they are old enough 
to be whipped, and shall be whipped out of 
their religion.”” He accordingly sent them to 
Bridewell, and had them put into the stocks, 
where their hands were so pinched for two 
hours, that their wrists were much swollen and 
bruised. The design of this punishment was 
to compel them to work as criminals, which 
they refused to do, and also to eat any thing 
at the expense of the prison, because they were 
persuaded they bad done no wrong, and were 
illegally and unjustly sent there. 

These lads were confined a long time in the 
jail, yet nothing could shake their constancy, 
or induce them to forsake their religion, or 
renounce their hove and obedience to their 
Heavenly Father; they bore all that their per- 
secutors inflicted on them with cheerfulness 
and patience, rejoicing that they were counted 
worthy to suffer for the name of Christ, and 
addressed a letter to their friend’s children, 
encouraging and exhorting them to be faith- 


and with a noble magnanimity and fortitude] ful in bearing their testimony for the Lord and 


which raised them above the sense of their 


husbands, or children, or brethren, to con- 
stancy and faithfulness under their trials, re- 
joicing that they were counted worthy to suffer 
for the name and testimoay of Jesus. 

When the parents and elder Friends were 
jall thrown into prison, such was the zeal and 





against all sin and wickedness. 

George Whitehead gives a relation of his 
imprisonment with divers other Friends, in 
the White Lion prison in Southwark, for as- 
sembling together in the worship and service 
of Almighty God, and of their usage and treat- 
ment in prison; showing the manner in 
which Friends were treated in those days, 


devotedness of the children, that they felt con-| for holding innocent religious meetings. 


strained to keep up the meetings, and by the} 
solidity of their deportment and the contrition} 
which prevailed among them when met, it was 
evident, not only that they were acquainted 
with the. nature of spiritual worship, but that 
they met with the Lord himself in their re- 
ligious assemblies, to their consolation and 
strength. What an interesting and animating 
sight to behold an asseinbly of children, all un- 
der sixteen years of age, voluntarily convened 


thus a larger auditory would be gathered than| for the purpose of sustaining a meeting for 


could be obtained in a house. 
pened that the speaker would be violently pulled 





It ofien hap-| worship, and publicly supporting the previous 


testimonies for which their beloved parents 


Upon the 3d of the fifth month, 1664, be- 
ing the first day of the-~week, Friends were 
peaceably met together at their usual meet- 
ing place at Horslydown; according to their 
wonted manner, waiting upon the Lord in his 
fear. And after some time, George White- 
head spake to the assembly by way of 
exhortation to truth and righteousness. In 
the interim, a company of soldiers with mus- 
kets and lighted matches in their hands, 
rushed in; and before they came into the 
inner door, one of them fired a musket. Two 
of them violently pulled George Whitehead 





























down, and haled him and some others out of| safety proceed in their unrighteous measures| gave a shout, crying: “God ’a mercy, boys, 
the meeting, and carried themselves very 
rudely ; pushing and threatening our Friends, 
forcing many out of the meeting, and raging 
at and pushing women when they came near 


their husbands, whom they had taken into 
custody. George Whitehead asking them to 


‘show their warrant for what they did, a sol- 
dier held up his musket over his head and 
said, that was his warrant. 


Then both men and women whose names 
were in the mittimus with several more, some 
whereof they took near the meeting house 
door and others in the street, were had to the 
main guard on Margaret’s Hill ; where they 
kept them for some time, until those called 
justices came ; who asked our Friends, whe- 
ther they were at the meeting aforesaid ; to 
which answer was made, that they desired to 
hear what evidence came against them; for 
some were taken in the street, and not all in 
the meeting. But they put it upon George 
Whitehead to confess, if he was not present 
at the meeting? To which he answered, what 
evidence have you against me, and I shall 
answer further? Whereupon some of the sol- 
diers were called to give evidence concerning 
him, and the rest with him; they witnessed, 
that he was taken in the meeting house, 
speaking to the people; which was all the 
evidence that was given against him. 

George Whitehead excepted against the 
soldiers, as being incompetent witnesses ; for 
they came, said he, in a rude and inhuman 
manner, with force and arms; and so appre- 
hended us illegally, without any justice pre- 
sent or warrant for what they did; but one 
holding up his musket, said that was his war- 
rant, when they took us. So that they came 
in a terrifying manner among a peaceable 
people, which was both contrary to the late 
act and contrary to the king’s proclamation ; 
which prohibits the seizing of subjects by 
soldiers, unless in time of actual insurrec- 
tion. And by the said act, the deputy lieute- 
nants and militia officers and forces, are not 
required to be assisting in suppressing meet- 
ings, unless upon a certificate under the hand 
and seal of a justice of peace, that he with his 
assistants are not able to suppress them. And 
also it was told them, that no dwelling house 
of any peer, or other person whatsoever, shall 
be entered into by virtue of the said act, but 
in the presence of one justice of peace. 


Friends also complained against one of the 
soldiers, for firing his musket near the meet- 
ing door, in the entry, and shooting a bullet 
through two or three ceilings and a dwelling 
room;. which bullet was found near a cradle, 
where a child used to be laid; and one pre- 
sent had the same to show them. 


Having no counsel to appear on their 
behalf, they pleaded their own cause, George 
Whitehead being chief speaker, and they 
managed the case so well, that the justices 
were at a stand what to do with them. The 
illegality and outrage of their proceedings 
were made so obvious, that the justices were 
unwilling the people who stood by should 
hear the trial, and ordered the soldiers to dis- 


againt Friends. 
Seeing they were resolved to proceed, 
'George Whitehead told them, that if they 


we will be upon them again,”’ &c. 
Besides these abuses which our Friends 
met withal from the jailers and prisoners, the 


had so much moderation as they pretended,| ward was such a nasty stinking hole, and so 
they needed not go to the rigour of the| crowded with those felons, and several women 
law, so as to imprison them for three months;| lying among them, which some called their 
seeing the law allowed any time not ex-| wives, that our Friends had not whereon to 
ceeding three months, &c. But if they) lay their heads to rest, nor a stool to sit down 
would imprison them to the utmost, he de-| upon; but when they were weary, were fain 
manded that they might have sufficient pri-| to sit down on. the floor, among the vermin, 
son room, and not be stifled and destroyed) in a stinking place: of which gross abuses, 
by being crowded together, as several were|complaint being made to some of the justices 
before, in the same prison, &c.; for if they| that committed them, the next night the jailer 
were it would be required at their hands, and| was madg to let Friends have room to lodge 
God would plead their cause and call them|in, apart from the felons. 
to account for what they had dene. ‘*A few days after my commitment to 
After much discourse betwixt them, Friends} White Lion prison aforesaid,” says George 
refusing to pay five pounds fine each, they were| Whitehead, ‘‘ another trial befel me; I was 
committed to jail without bail or mainprize.|had out of the prison, before John Lenthal, 
While the justices were committing them,| about the plot in the north of England, 1663, 
there was exceeding thunder, lightning, and| being unjustly accused by a Yorkshireman, a 
rain ; insomuch that the water was so high in| sort of an attorney, to have been concerned in 
the street, that the soldiers could not get|that plot, because I was a Westmoreland man 
them to prison, but kept them in the street) born; and though he could not make out any 
in the rain, and afterwards had them back to! proof against me, yet he persisted in his own 
a house until the water was fallen; and then/evil jealousy and surmise, that I was such a 
they were taken late to prison, much wet. | person, whom he named, and said was in the 
The two keepers, viz. Stephen Harris and/ plot; affirming that my name was not White- 
Joseph Hall, after a little space, demanded of| head, but anuther name. Whereupon I was 
each of them three shillings and sixpence aj then carried in a boat to White-hall, guarded 
week for lodging, or two shillings apiece for} with musketeers, and the jailer also with us, 
the bare rooms, the best whereof overflowed|and there was I had into a room near the 
with water. But they could not yield to the/secretary’s office, where the jailer waited with 


jailer’s oppression, nor answer his unreason-| me. The lawyer, who falsely had stiggested the 


able demands, nor pay him down ten shillings|crime against me, went in, and after some 
which he required for that first night; but|time a person was sent out to examine me, 
desired to be left to their liberty, and if they} and my accuser with him; then was | ques- 
received any courtesy or accommodation from| tioned about my name, the examiner looking 
him, they should consider him as they found|in a list of names which he had in his hand ; 
cause ; but neither could pay for a prison nor|I gave him a just account of my name and 
uphold oppression in it. clearness, yet my accuser would confidently 

Whereupon Stephen Harris threatened them} contradict me, saying, your name is not White- 
with the common ward, where the felons lie,| head, but Marshden, or such a like name. I 
and commanded them to go into it; which|told him surely I knew my own name, as I 
they refused, as a place not fit for true menjhad declared it; presently stept in one who 
to be in. Yet the said Harris turned them| seemed to be an ancient gentleman, hearing 
into the common ward among the said felons;| my accuser tell me my name was not White- 
Friends warned him not to suffer them to be| head, and contradicted him, saying: “ Yes, 
abused, but they made light of it, saying, it}his name is Whitehead; he has writ divers 
is your own faults; and seemed to encourage} books, to which his name is in print ;’ which 


the felons against our Friends. gave a check to him, and prevented further 
Soon after the keepers had turned their| examination. 


backs, the felons demanded half a crown} “ Howbeit this busy, false accuser went in 
apiece of each of them, swearing what they] again to the secretary’s office, and in a little 
would do to them; and because Friends could| time came out, and warned the jailer not’ to 
not answer their unjust demands, they fell| discharge me, until he had order from the 
upon them, searched their pockets, and took|secretary ; but whether he had order so to 
what money they found from several of them./caution the jailer, was questionable, for the 
And when they had so done, Stephen Harris| man appeared very*busy against me, without 
the keeper came to the window, and the felons| cause, or any previous knowledge of me, or I 
confidently told him what they had done, and| of him; but seeing he was so confident in 
how much they had taken, and that they must|/his unjust prosecution, I questioned in my 
have more from them; which he did not at all) thoughts, whether he might not be suborned 
reprove them for; and they said, they hoped|to prosecute me, or did it to get himself a 
he would stand by them in what they did ;| name, or some reward for a pretended disco- 
only he made them return the cloak they had| very. However I esteemed it best and safest 
taken from one Friend, after they had taken| for me, to trust in the Lord my God for pre- 


his money ; and he laughed when they threat- 
ened Friends and swore and cursed them; 
the keepers also swore at them, and threaten- 


servation, and to be resigned to his will; and 
I desired if He suffered me to be prosecuted 
and tried for my life, I might have opportunity 


perse them, that they might with the greater} ed to make them bow ; whereupon the felons|to vindicate and clear our holy profession and 











euch works of darkness, as plots and conspi- 
racies against king, or government; and this 
I thought to do, if brought to a place of exe- 
cution ; nevertheless I wrote a letter from 
prison to the Lord Arlington, then secretary 
of state, to clear my own innocency from 
those false suggestions and _ insinuations, 
which were made against me, about the plot 
before mentioned, which was delivered to 
him, and I heard no more of it afterward, but 
was released out of prison with the rest, when 
the three months were expired, for which we 
had been committed. 
For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
INTERESTING NARRATIVE. 


In the 11th month, 1825, while at Baltimore 
with Richard Jordan, we attended the meeting 
on first day morning at the Eastern house in 
that city, and in the course of his communica- 
tion Richard related the following circum- 
stance. 

Whilst engaged in a religious visit to friends 
in Europe, | visited an amiable and worthy 
family, consisting of the parents and nine chil- 
dren, residing about two miles from Dublin. 
The mother, a sensible and pious Friend to 
whom I was much attached, narrated to me 
some of the sufferings and trials they had to 
pass through, and also their providential rescue 
and preservation, during the time of that aw- 
ful insurrection in Ireland, in which more than 
one hundred thousand lives were lost. And 
such is my confidence in the integrity of the 
Friend, that I have no more doubt of the facts 
than if I had myself witnessed them. 


The family were dwelling at a beautiful 
villa, handsomely situated and highly cultivated, 
and whilst assembled one afternoon around 
their peaceful and happy fireside, they were 
rudely assailed by a party of insurgents, who 
surrounded the house and forced an entrance. 
The Jeader of this band of ruffians informed 
the family that they must prepare for death, as 
he was determined to murder every member 
of the family as heretics, and to burn their 
house and property. As they were proceed- 
ing to fulfil this murderous intention, a secret 
compunction of mind on the part of the officer 
arrested their progress ; and after a short de- 
lay, he told them he had concluded to give 
them twenty-four hours’ respite, during which 
they might consider his proposals—that they 
would return at the same time, 4 P. M. the 





Friends, and my own innocency also, from all|gle once more in social worship with their 


beloved Friends before the hour of their suf- 
fering arrived. Her husband, however, deem- 
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had landed from England, and marched rapid- 
ly into the neighbourhood, while the insur- 
gents were flying in every direction to escape 


ed such a proceeding unwise, and they were|their pursuit. In less than two weeks the 
brought into deep mental conflict, with fervent |same party came to the house of the Friend, 


desires that they might be rightly guided in 
this struggle between religious duty on one 
hand and apprehensions for the safety of their 
beloved family on the other. 

They assembled the family together to de- 
liberate on the course they should pursue in 
this painful exigency, with a degree of humble 
confidence that best direction would be afford- 
ed; and after a season of solemn retirement, 
spread the subject before their children. The 
excellent and amiable mother still pressed the 
propriety of going to meeting, and their fa- 
ther could not conceal his fears that it would 
lead to greater suffering. Their eldest son, 
with Christian fortitude and magnanimity, en- 
couraged his parents to go, saying, “ Father, 
rejoice that we are found worthy to suffer” — 
a language which greatly affected his parents, 
and so strengthened their minds that they at 
once concluded to make the attempt. 

In the morning they accordingly proceeded 
to their place of worship, taking the public 
highway, instead of going through the fields to 
avoid the armed insurgents, as was usually 
done; and through Divine protection they 
reached the meeting in safety. ‘They sat with 
their Friends in awful reverence waiting on 
the merciful Preserver of men, and though 
their minds were deeply exercised with the 
gloomy prospect before them, yet a measure 
of living faith was renewed in their hearts un- 
der which they were strengthened to cast them- 
selves entirely on Divine protection. ‘The 
meeting closed, and their minds were com- 
forted and refreshed in having thus fulfilled 
what they considered a religious duty. But 
now a new trial commenced, in considering 
whether it would be right to return home into 
the power of their enemies, of whom they 
were now clear, or to pursue an opposite 
course, and seek a place of safety for thein- 
selves and children. Their faith, however, 
bore them up in this time of deep proving, and 
after solidly weighing the matter they believed 
it their duty to return home. The struggle, 
however was severe, for nature must necessa- 
rily feel keenly when our own lives and those 
whom we hold most dear are at stake—but 
as they journeyed onward, with minds turned 
in prayer to the Lord, that portion of Holy 
Writ, where it is said, “* And the sons of them 
that afflicted thee shall come bending unto 


succeeding day, and if they were then willing | thee, and all they that despised thee shall bow 


to change their religion and become Roman 


themselves down at the soles of thy feet,” 


Catholics, their lives and property should be/{saiah Ix. 14, was powerfully impressed on 
saved ; but if not, every individual should be|the mind of the mother, accompanied with 
murdered and the property razed to the ground. |sych an assurance of Divine regard and 


They then withdrew. 


protection being extended to them, that she 


This was a very exercising season to them,|clapped her hands for joy, and expressed to 
their faith and constancy were put to a severe|her husband and children the confidence she 
test, and the iniermediate period was passed /felt that they would be cared for. 
under feelings which can be better conceived} On reaching home they all assembled and 
than described. The following was the regu-|sat down in silent reverent waiting on that 
lar meeting day, and the mother proposed to|God who careth for all his humble and obedi- 
her husband that the family should rise early |ent children, and in this state awaited their im- 


partake of a light repast and every member|pending fate. y 
of it repair to the meeting-place, there to min-| their persecutors came not. The king’s troops| writings of worthy members of our Society, 


The clock struck four—but 


and on their knees implered the protection of 
the family, to hide them from their pursuers, 
and save them from the destruction which they 
had so lately threatened to inflict on them. 

The discourse in which the substance of the 
foregoing extraordinary narrative was embrac- 
ed, was delivered at a time when many deluded 
persons in our society were endeavouring 
to undervalue the Holy Scriptures, and R. 
Jordan took oceasion to show not only the 
kind protecting care of a gracious Provi- 
dence over his faithful children, and the divine 
support vouchsafed through the immediate ope- 
rations of his Holy Spirit, but also that he was 
pleased to make the Scriptures of truth a 
source of unspeakable consolation to his bo- 
lieving followers, opening and sealing them on 
their minds in a manner beyond the reach or 
comprehension of the wise and prudent of this 
world—concluding with these words! “Friends, 
I am not prepared to give up the Holy Scrip- 
tures,” 

ee 


FRIENDS’ WRITINGS. 

Some weeks ago we published a communi- 
cation on the subject of reprinting in a perio- 
dical form, a revised edition of the history, 
biography, journals, and other writings of our 
religious Society, in order to afford to its mem- 
bers generally, and especially the youth, an 
opportunity of becoming more familiarly ac- 
quainted with the origin of the precious testi- 
monies which Friends have to bear to the 
world, and also with the faithfulness and suffer- 
ings of our worthy ancients, in supporting them 
and labouring for the promotion of righteous- 
ness in the earth. 

The object of that essay was to call the se- 
rious attention of Friends on this continent to 
the subject, in order to ascertain whether such 
an undertaking if attempted would be support- 
ed. We have received several communications 
from a distance which we have concluded to 
insert, in order to revive the matter in the 
view of Friends. 

We have reason to believe that persons qua- 
lified for the service could be induced to under- 
take this important work, provided it should 
meet the general approbation of Friends, and 
be supported with a liberality sufficient to pre- 
vent pecuniary loss. We would request our 
readers to turn to the 19th number of the pre- 
sent volume of “ The Friend,” and give the 
proposals a fresh reading. 

A correspondent writes thus from Skanea- 
teles, New York, viz. 

“ Fora few years past, I have been increas- 
ingly thoughtful in regard to the consequences 
of the course of reading practised among the 
young of our Society. I was of course rejoi¢ed 
to find the subject so judiciously brought into 
view in my last week’s Friend. I have consi- 
dered this one subject alone sufficient to pro- 
duce a declension in our Society. I well re- 
member when the scriptures, and other pious 





























































































































































































































































































































































































216 THE FRIEND. 


ce 


were the principal reading of old and young.| Is better than a smiling enemy. The whole of the slaves, save a woman and five chil- 
The young people became familiarly acquaint- We welcome clouds which bring the farmer rain, | dren, " name Ridgly, declared themselves more desi- 

ith th ts of th d vol d Though they the present — blacken round, | rous of remaining, and being free, than proceeding in 
ed with ¢ ° OUUGAENS OF: SRO, SROFER: CENUEND, OR And shade the beauties of the opening year ; the vessel. The chief justice gave them a parting ad- 
with the history of our Society and the biogra-| That, by their stores enrich’d, the earth may yield | monition, somewhat to this effect : That they were not 
phy of those excellent characters who adorned| A fruitful summer, and a plenteous crop. to suppose, because they were now free, they were not 
it in its infancy. In these they were taught Swaime. | to labour; but on the contrary, endeavoured to impress 
not only the fundamental doctrines of the 


upon their _— the necessity of an industrious, sober, 
Christian religion, but also the peculiar prin- yd caapdimoggrea tae koh Sais ye 
ciples and testimonies of the Society, in a 


of life they must stand or fall; and he trusted they 

would appreciate, as they ought to do, this unlooked 

manner likely tomake deep and lasting im- for boon of freedom, which by Divine Providence had 
pressions on young minds. Of later times, 
there has been a vast increase of new publica- 


been granted to them. He also observed, that too 
much could not be said in praise of the Friendly So- 

. oe ciety of coloured people, who had thus generously 
tions adapted to every taste and condition, from exerted themselves to rescue so many of their fellow 
infancy to manhood. These have naturally di- beings from cruel thraldom. 
verted the attention of the young from the most 
salutary course of reading, so that not a few are 
comparatively ignorant of the contents of the 
Holy Scriptures, and the history, doctrines, and 
biography of the Society, and the evidences on 
which our peculiar testimenies are founded. 
Besides this, the constant practice of reading 
publications in which the scripture language 
of thee and thou to a single person is uniformly 
used, has a considerable tendency to fix this 
habit in young readers, which I consider a sub- 
ject of no trifling consequence. I have been 
at the houses of respectable friends, and, hear- 
ing the children depart irom the usage of the 
Society, I have endeavoured to gct a know- 
ledge of the books which they have been in the 
habit of reading ; and I have become satisfied, 
that the general habit of the young of read- 
ing books written in a complimentary style, 
is at least one reason for the great departure 
amongst us from the plain language. 




















































THE FRIEND. 
FOURTH MONTH, 11, 1835. 


LL TT AR AT LTT TT SA RASS eS 

It has been our intention to introduce some account 
of an occurrence, which, although to some of our 
readers may seem rather out of date, yet for the 
sake of others who have not the same ready access to 
the means of information, we shall now proceed to 
abridge from a more extended narrative. It is known 
to many that a brisk trade in human flesh is carried on, 
by sea, between the northernmost slaveholding states, 
and the southernmost; slave labour being in much 
greater demand, and the price of slaves much higher 
in the latter than in the former. 

The principal mart for the collection and shipment 
of these slaves, is the District or Cotumsia; the go- 
vernment of which is vested exclusively in congress. 
One of the last cargoes shipped from that district, 
consisting of seventy-eight individuals, was taken on 
board the brig Enterprise, Elliot Smith, master, bound 
to Charleston. Instead of reaching the port of destina- 
tion, after being tossed about by winds and waves for 
some time, about the 20th of the second month last 
she put into Bermuda in distress. It immediately be- 
came known to the inhabitants that there were dene 
on board, and accordingly, on the following day, at 
the instance of the « Friendly Society” of coloured 
people of Bermuda, a writ of Habeas Corpus was 
served upon all the slaves, commanding them to be 
brought before the chief justice, and answer for them- 
selves whether they would proceed with the vessel to 
her destined port and continue slaves, or remain at 
Bermuda and be free. 


. : . The constable with the writ went off to the vessel, 
The labours of the American Bible Associa- (then lying about 300 yards from the sliore,) and re. 


tion of Friends, and its auxiliaries, have a consi-| guested to see the master, into whose hand the writ 
derable tendency to promote the reading of the| was delivered. The master at first was inclined to be 
scriptures. I have for several years thought, | refractory, but at length appeared in court, and pleaded 
that should the attention of Friends generally | Very hard, that the compliance with the writ might be 


. . . > | deferred till the following morning, but under existing 
be turned to promoting the reading of Friends and somewhat suspicious circumstances the court was 


books, some measures might be devised for peremptory; accordingly about 9 o'clock, r. m., the 
that object also; and the plan suggested in| whole of the slaves were marshalled into court ; there 
the essay in “The Friend,” would doubt-| were children without a single connection with them, 
less be a considerable means of encouraging who bad no doubt been torn from the very arms of 


ate ; their parents; there were women too, with infants at 
amongst our junior members that kind of read-|the breast; and altogether they presented a scene 


ing. To select and publish such parts of the| most degrading and revolting to Christianity. 
history and other writings of Friends as are the} The first man called upon was desired to stand up, 
best adapted to the instruction of our young | 24 turn himself towards the chief justice, who plain- 


. . . ly, kindly, and very appropriately, addressed him to 
people, { am decidedly of opinion might be this effect:—“* Your name is George Hammett; you 


rendered extensively useful. It will be no} came in the brig Enterprise, as a slave, and it is my 
small labour to correct the present taste and| duty (understanding that you were kept on board 
habit in regard to reading. Our country js| tbat vesselagainst your will) to inform you that in this 
inundated with new publications, and a flood|°oUntty You are free,—free as any white person; and 


: ee : should it be your wish to remain here, instead of pro- 
of infidelity is sweeping through our borders.| cceding to the port whither you were bound to be 


Increased labours and energetic measures are | sold or held to service as a slave, you will be protect- 
called for, from parents and from society, tend-| ed by the pee here ; oats if pm do a to 
: remain, you will become, as I have observed, a free 
ung to gather oe 7 | re lainbs of the flock person, and will be punished for any breach or break- 
within the garden a ing of the laws of this colony; while, if you conduct 

nremneapeiaenn, yourself with propriety, soberness, honesty and indus- 


The “ Friends Reading Room Association,” 
recently instituted, have appointed the fol- 
lowing officers, viz. 

Secretary—Charles Yarnall. 
Treasurer—Blakey Sharpless. 


Managers, 

Philip Garrett, Samuel B. Morris, Thomas 
Evans, John Richardson, Samuel Mason, Jr. 
Benjamin HH. Warder; John G. Hoskins, Sa- 
muel F. Troth, Jeremiah Hacker, William 
Hodgson, Jr., Joseph Kite, Joseph Scatter- 
good, Wm. Evans, and Samuel Randolph. 

With the design of promoting the objects 
of the association, the annexed circular has 
been prepared and distributed to Friends 
generally in this city, and a person deputed 
by the managers will soon call to receive 
such contributions as have been selected, or 
if preferred, they may be sent to the office of 
‘‘ The Friend,’’ No. 50, North Fourth street. 

CIRCULAR. 

Estremep Frrenp,—The Managers of 
Friends’ Reading Room Association, desirous 
of forming a Library which shall be sufficient- 
ly extensive and attractive to promote the de- 
sign of the new institution, and make it the 
means of interesting and improving the visit- 
ers, respectfully invite contributions of Books 
adapted to this purpose. They will also be 
glad to receive, on loan, books which their 
friends may be disposed to deposit on the 
shelves, a certificate of such loan to be given 
to the owner, and the books returnable on 
demand. 

The Managers have thought it desirable to 
form a collection of specimens in the different 
branches of Natural History, of articles illus- 
trative of the habits of foreign nations, and 
models of machinery and architecture, to be 
placed in the Conversation Room. Contribu- 
tions of this character will be gladly received, 
and it is hoped may promote one of the ob- 
jects of the institution, by encouraging the 
desire for the acquisition of useful knowledge. 
On behalf of the managers, 





— try, you will meet with encouragement from the 
For ‘‘ The Friend.” | whole community—do you therefore wish to remain Joun Ricnarpson, Clerk. 
“What thou knowest not now, thou shalt know hereafter.” | and be a free person, or continue your voyage to the vo 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 

Visiting Managers for the month.—John 
G. Hoskins, No.-201, Arch street; John 
Richardson, No. 76, North Tenth street; 
Thomas Bacon, No. 199, North Front street. 

Superintendente.—John and Letitia Red- 
mond. 

Attending Physicians.—Dr. Robert Mor- 
ton, No. 101, North Tenth street ; Dr. Charles 
Evans, No. 102, Union street. 


There is a secret in the ways of God vessel’s destined port, and remaina slave ?7”—It would 
With his own children, which none others know, | be difficult to describe the sort of joy and wonderment, 
That sweetens all he does; and if such peace that was depicted upen the poor fellow’s countenance, 
While under his afflicting hand we find; unawed now by the perhaps worse than frowns of his 
What will it be to see him as he is, late oppressor, when he audibly and unhesitatingly 
And pass the reach of all that now disturbs declared he would rather remain and bea free man. 

The tranquil soul’s repose? ‘To contemplate whole of them were acquainted singly with their con- 
In retrospect unclouded, all the means, dition, and each answered singly. When the poor 
By which his wisdom has prepared his saints little boys, some of whom were barely six years old, 
For the vast weight of glory which remains! were kindly spoken to by the attorney-goneral, and said 
Come then, affliction, if my Father bids, they had no relation whatever with them, it was a most 
And be my frowning friend. A friend that frowns | interesting, and at the same time melancholy scene. 





